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SOME EFFECTS OF THE GREAT WAR 
UPON FRANCE 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his great speech on March 3rd, 1921, at 
the London Reparation Conference, impressively enumerated 
the damages suffered during the Great War by the invaded 
French provinces. He told of over 600,000 houses, public build- 
ings and factories wholly or partly destroyed; of 4,800 miles of 
railways torn up; of 30,000 miles of roads more or less badly 
damaged; and of nearly 9,000,000 .acres of ground needing 
reclamation. Nor did he fail to point out that this destruction, 
the equivalent of which in money the ordinary mind is incapable 
of grasping, 1 was only in part the result of the fortunes of war. 
It was largely the outcome of a policy long planned by the Pan- 
Germans, and cold-bloodedly carried out by them \yith the aid 
of the militarists, of devastation and pillage on a gigantic scale, 
so that French industrial life would be crippled for years to 
come and French competition with Germany thus rendered 
negligible. The blow was struck where France was most vul- 
nerable, for the regions occupied and systematically despoiled 
produced three-fourths of France's coal and iron, respectively, 
not to mention other industries. 

"Within a radius of fifty miles of Lille, one found three- 
fourths of France's skilled workmen for five industries, 
more than half for thirteen, and more than a third for 
twenty-three. Fecundity and the handing down of tradi- 
tions and knowledge on the part of the artisans, and bold 
use of capital and credit on the part of the manufacturers 
made the North supreme in French industry."' 2 

The first and greatest asset of a nation, however, is its men 
and women. War, which always requires the sacrifice of the 
best a nation can produce, took from France, whether in lives 
of soldiers on the battlefields, or in lives of civilians — men, 



1 France presented to the Reparations Commission an indemnity claim on 
Germany totalling 2 18,500,000,000 francs. 

2 H. A. Gibbons : France and Ourselves, pp. 198-199. 
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women, and children — in the war area, considerably over two 
million, mostly the pick of her population. The race strain 
was thereby impoverished for generations to come. In addition, 
the war, by enormously reducing the birth-rate, cut down the 
human harvest for the future. Finally, the economic usefulness 
of about half a million vigorous men has been impaired, wholly 
or in part, by wounds or disease. In short, France has been 
deprived of the services of about three million of her inhabitants. 
One of the worst evils resulting from the war is that Ger- 
man militarism and its methods have stamped on French souls bit- 
terness, fear and ineradicable distrust. Germany and France are 
economically interdependent, and in a sense the war has made 
France even more dependent on Germany, for the ruined dis- 
tricts cannot be rebuilt without Germany's aid. Obviously, then, 
France should seek a rapprochement with her hereditary enemy ; 
she should forego a part of her claims for compensation; she 
should free Germany as rapidly as possible from her crushing 
burden of military occupation, and she should facilitate German 
trade with herself on the sound theory that only through exports, 
and not with gold, can Germany pay off the obligations imposed 
upon her. If French public opinion will have none of these things 
and has stood out stiffly against any modification of the rig- 
orous terms imposed at Versailles, it is because Frenchmen are 
filled with loathing for Kultur and Schrecklichkeit. It is be- 
cause they perceive in the educated and politically effective 
portion of the German people, at any rate, no consciousness of 
war guilt. And it is because they see that the Germans and 
their successive administrations are in permanent rebellion 
against the terms of the Peace Treaty, a rebellion which ex- 
presses itself, openly or covertly, in constant endeavors to evade 
accountability. This attitude, coupled with the fact that the 
Germans did not disarm completely according to the terms of 
Versailles, 8 and are still striving to save their cadres and to 
conceal as much war material as possible, confirms the French 
in the belief that the only way to make the Germans execute 



3 The continual discoveries of the Allied Commission of Control admit not 
the slightest doubt on this much-controverted point. 
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the reparation clauses is by the use of force. Accordingly, another 
consequence of the war is seen in the immensity of France's mil- 
itary preparations. That the French, struggling against a sea of 
financial and economic troubles, should take their young men 
out of their workshops and factories and place them in barracks, 
and that, impoverished to the very verge of bankruptcy and 
neglecting their foreign creditors, they should persist in spend- 
ing gigantic sums on military equipment of the most modern 
type has created elsewhere an unfavorable impression, and 
France has been accused of being militaristic. Granting that 
exception may be taken to the size of the army, we regard 
the accusation of militarism as unjust. Militarism refers 
less to the size of the army than to the position it occu- 
pies in the life and purposes of the State. If in a State civil 
authority is subordinated to military men, then there is mili- 
tarism. This is not the case in France. If a government in its 
dealings with foreign States bases its cause on force and not 
on equity, again there is militarism. French diplomacy is not 
a threat of the mailed fist. France's armaments are the result, 
first, of well-grounded fear; and, second, of a deep-seated and sin- 
cere conviction that Germany will execute the stipulations of 
the Peace Treaty, and in particular pay the war indemnity on 
which France's recovery is dependent, only if she be compelled 
to do so by force. 

The effects of the war upon France, however, were far from be- 
ing wholly evil. In the first place, just as in England, the social 
democratization of France was hastened, and, as long as the war 
lasted, it put an end completely to the violent religious and class 
animosities which have agitated the country since the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. At the beginning of the war, in his message of 
August 4th, 1914, the President, M. Poincare, had appealed to 
all Frenchmen to close their ranks before the enemy in "Sacred 
Union". Never was an appeal better responded to. Take, for 
instance, the relations between Church and State. Feeling 
between government officials and the Roman Catholic clergy 
had been tense for many years, but particularly so since the sep- 
aration of Church and State, in 1905, and the expulsion from 
France of the last of the religious teaching congregations. For it 
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was in the matter of education that the quarrel between State and 
Church had been especially bitter. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the 
chief promoter of the Law of Separation, had, at the time, de- 
clared that the republic could not stand so long as one half of 
French youth was instructed in the Church schools to dislike 
the existing regime and to seek to overthrow it, while the other 
half was taught in State schools to honor and uphold it. French 
functionaries, from the president down, abstained from attend- 
ing officially any Church ceremony, and French bishops, on their 
side, were equally conspicuous by their absence from all State 
functions. For many years, too, devout Roman Catholics, in the 
State civil service, or in the army and navy, rightly or wrongly 
had considered themselves discriminated against, while pious 
Frenchmen of all callings saw with pain not only the forced 
disappearance of the religious orders from the schools, but the 
exclusion of those devoted women, the nursing sisters, from the 
hospitals. 

With the war all this was suddenly changed. The govern- 
ment could not help seeing that the vast body of the French 
clergy constituted a tremendous moral and social force. For the 
Roman Catholic Church adapts itself admirably to the psycho- 
logical needs of the French. It seeks to develop in the faith- 
ful social actions and social virtues rather than individual 
perfection. It cares less for inward grace than for outward 
manifestations, or "good works", in the shape of almost 
daily attendance at one or another of its multiple rites, prayers 
or celebrations. It is, in the words of Bossuet, "above all, a 
social bond", and, as such, is an admirable corrective to those 
particularistic and centrifugal tendencies with which Frenchmen 
reproach themselves. 4 When, therefore, the clergy came for- 
ward responding to the appeal of the president, the govern- 
ment, winking at any laws and decrees to the contrary, 
freely accepted the enormous moral and physical reinforcement 
which this great body of men could bring to the trenches, to the 
hospitals, to the workshops, and to the home, in the way of 



4 Cf . Victor Girand : La Civilisation frangaise, in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
p. 86-j, Dec. 15, 1916. 
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fortifying and inspiring morale, character and patriotism. From 
the four corners of the earth, the exiled monks, nuns, and 
members of the teaching orders flowed back to help the common 
mother, France. This noble conduct of the clergy, of whom 
thousands gave up their lives on the battlefields, drew the publicly 
expressed admiration of such anti-clerical statesmen or journal- 
ists as Cruppi, Clemenceau, and Herve. 8 The government, on its 
part, annulled the decrees which were just about to abolish the 
last Church schools. It admitted the bishops to a place of honor 
near the civil and military authorities, in all patriotic solemni- 
zations. President Poincare was officially represented at the 
funeral services held in Notre Dame in Paris for Pope Pius X, 
and he came in person to the memorable mass celebrated on May 
22, 1916, in the exquisite Sainte-Chapelle in Paris in honor of 
the members of the Paris bar fallen on the battlefield. The 
fact that no religious service had taken place in the chapel for 
years gave peculiar significance to the ceremony. Finally, on 
the great National Relief Committee might be seen, during the 
entire war, the representatives of every political and social party 
and of every religious denomination in France, working ami- 
cably and harmoniously together. 6 And now, three years after the 
war, friendly relations between Church and State still exist. The 
writer's French friends tell him that there is no longer any ques- 
tion of 'persecution' or 'intolerance', and it is rare that a free- 
thinker insults a man wearing the cassock. The four and a half 
years of war in which Frenchmen of all classes and creeds shared 
like brothers hardships, mourning and sacrifices of blood and 
fortune, did more for the cause of social solidarity and social 
justice in France than any fifty years of reform in times of peace 
could have brought about. Gustave Herve, writing in La Vic- 
toire in 1916 at the time of the celebration of July 14th, the 
French national holiday, said this: — 

"Can we take it upon ourselves to-morrow to begin again 
a struggle of brother against brother? Can you imagine a 



5 A. Lugan : liter et Demain,Anti-clericalisme et Tolerance., pp. 23 ff. 191 7. 

6 Yves de la Briere : Chronique du Mouvement Religieux, in Etudes, pp. 
355 ff-. 5 Fe b-> J 920- 
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rich man, in the future, refusing to the children of some 
obscure hero who died that France might live, their share 
of happiness, recreation, education and of social justice? 
Can you imagine a freethinker, however much of a priest- 
hater he may be, sneering at religious convictions which have 
comforted so many of our women, and even of our soldiers in 
the times which tried men's souls? And, however infatuated 
our working classes may be with their theories of class 
antagonism, can they treat as enemies our aristocracy or 
bourgeoisie whose sons have shed by thousands without stint 
their generous blood, not for the sake of their own fortunes, 
but for the sake of the honor and of the love they bear 
towards that moral ideal, France?" 7 

M. Herve's high hopes may be long in coming true, but 
they are none the less worth striving for. In this respect it 
is quite comforting to find it recently stated by a high author- 
ity s that the war, with its miseries so long fraternally shared by 
all classes, has caused the younger generation of Frenchmen to 
turn away from the wordy and sterile discussions that mar French 
politics and political parties, and to devote themselves to the 
study of moral and social reform. The young men of the aris- 
tocracy and of the bourgeoisie have for the first time under- 
stood and shared the privations of the lower classes, because 
the war brought home suffering and want to men of every rank. 
Young men of family now realize as never before that property 
and wealth are a trusteeship. 

Again, while there is not the slightest danger that letters 
and arts will ever cease to be cultivated with conspicuous success 
in Fiance, the Great War has upset the traditional hierarchy of 
professions, and has shown the superiority of character, capacity, 
and training over the useless learning acquired by the holders of 
official degrees, who have so long formed an intellectual man- 
darinate in France. Manuals and intellectuals have been brought 
closer to each other. Young men are turning away from mere 
literary pursuits and the learned professions, to take up com- 
mercial and industrial careers. Indeed, another great benefit 
the war conferred on France was the industrial revolution it 

'Lugan: op. cz'/.,p.48. "Alfred de Tarde, in VEre Nouvelle,]dSi. 23, 1921. 
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brought about. We have seen in a former article that France was, 
at the outbreak of the war, an agricultural country dotted with 
many small industries and possessing but few big ones, the 
latter mostly in the Northland East. 

Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons [has graphically told the story 
of France's great industrial effort in the winter of 1914-1915, 
when the armies were digging in from the North Sea to Swit- 
zerland. "Long neglected coal and iron 'deposits were utilized," 
he writes. 

"Mines in uninvaded departments, from the Pyrenees to 
the Pas-de-Calais, were developed to the limit of produc- 
tion. Coke-ovens were set up. A new system of trans- 
portation was organized, and the rolling stock found every- 
where. Plants that had never competed with the North in 
raw steel were equipped with blast furnaces and converters. 
Labor-recruiting agents scoured Italy, Spain, and North 
Africa." 9 

With the aid of English coal, agricultural Normandy was indus- 
trialized and so was the estuary of the Loire. Thanks to the 
electricity furnished by the mountain streams of Dauphine and 
the Pyrenees, big iron and steel plants and chemical factories 
sprang up in those regions, all operated and fed by the new 
"white coal". Two vast new chemical industries were created 
in France, that of organic chemistry and that of synthetic pro- 
ducts, in particular the derivatives from coal tar, and all the 
pharmaceutical products and dyestuffs obtained from them, pro- 
ducts as necessary in all the industries of peace as in the man- 
ufacture of explosives in war. 10 The regions surrounding Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rouen, became centres of manu- 
facturing on a vast scale. The old-fashioned methods in industry 
had to be given up — and there are no more hidebound slaves of 
routine than French manufacturers, jobbers, bankers and work- 
men. American and German processes of standardizing factory 



9 H. A. Gibbons : France and Ourselves, pp. 34 ff . 1920. 

10 M. E. Fleurent : Les Industries chimiques en France, pp. 34 ff. 1920. 
Jean Duhamel : La Metallur^ie fransaise, in La France de Z)emain,x>p.i44-&. 

1919. 
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output were forced on recalcitrant iron- and steel-masters, for 
war is pitiless to the inefficient. There are well-qualified French 
writers who tell us that, in four years' time, war constrained 
France to undergo a development of her industries and achieve 
an industrial technique such as would not have been accomp- 
lished by her in half a century under the old industrial methods 
of before the war. It is comforting to think that if war has 
covered France with death and ruins, it has also endowed her 
with new and vigorous organs of life. 11 

Another important consequence of the war was the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. Miss Betham-Edwards has called 
attention to the hard fate of these frontier provinces. As soon 
as they had become firmly attached to France and to her civili- 
zation they were torn up by the bleeding roots and compelled to 
undergo the reverse process of Germanization. And now that many 
of the younger generation, in Alsace, at any rate, have been in part 
re-Germanized, now that many thousands of German settlers 
have struck root in the country, the tearing up process is re- 
peated. Now again, as in 1871 and following years, we see 
many thousands, who wish to stand by the old allegiance, leav- 
ing the country. To be just to the French, however, any student 
of the Alsace-Lorraine question will agree that France had a moral 
right, not to say even a moral duty, to take back her lost provin- 
ces. Lorraine, properly called Upper Lorraine, was at all times 
throughout the Middle Ages overwhelmingly French in speech, 
save on its Eastern border. In Metz, as every medisevalist knows, 
language and literature have from the earliest times been 
French — when they were not Latin. In 1766 the duchy was, 
after the death of its last duke, King Stanislas Leczinski of 
Poland, quite legitimately united to France. The Germans 
were actuated purely by motives of greed in splitting the ancient 
duchy in two in 1871, for they wished not only to gain the 
great fortress of Metz but the immensely valuable iron mines of 
the Briey basin, and they thought — quite erroneously as it 
turned out — that they had completely deprived France of these 
iron deposits. As for Alsace, and Strasburg in particular, we 

11 Besnard et Aymard : Oil va-t-on? La France de Demain, pp. 27-29. 1920. 
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need not attempt to justifytheirmode of acquisition by Louis XIV 
or his ministers in the seventeenth century. In a century of purely 
dynastic policies, when people were transferred from one ruler 
to another like cattle, the French kings were neither more nor 
less scrupulous than their fellow-sovereigns. But if the Alsa- 
tians have at all times, with the exception of the French settlers, 
been German in race, they have never, since the French Rev- 
olution, barring a bare handful of malcontents repudiated by their 
fellow-citizens, felt themselves German in nationality. The 
writers of the Fatherland are fond of dwelling on the Germanic 
speech and customs of the Alsatians, when Goethe was a stu- 
dent at Strasburg shortly before the French Revolution. And 
this is true. Whether one owed allegiance to the King of 
France on this side of the Rhine or to some petty German 
prince or prelate on the German side, the mentality of these 
border populations was substantially the same west or east of 
the river. It was the French Revolution which dug a gulf 
between the German in Alsace and the German in the countries 
which were afterwards to become Germany, a gulf which has 
remained even to this day. One may almost say that the French 
Revolution created an Alsace-Lorraine problem before 1871, for 
under its mighty impulse the Alsatian was swept far beyond 
his old Teutonic moorings and became a Frenchman in spite 
of his Germanic race, speech and customs. Across the Rhine, 
on the other hand, the reactionary spirit of German rulers, both 
in 181 5 and again in 1849, kept back their peoples and thus 
widened the gulf between the dweller in Alsace and his neigh- 
bors across the Rhine. The wars and invasions of the French 
Revolution, of the Napoleonic era, and of 1870 1871 completed 
the differentiation between Alsatian and German, for, as every- 
one knows, a very fervent patriotism must of necessity be devel- 
oped in frontier populations, who are always the first to feel 
the blows of battle and to bear the horrors of invasion. And 
thus it came about that the 'German brothers' in Alsace were 
far from welcoming the new regime set up in 1871. 

The Imperial Government had set three agents at work to 
Germanize their conquered provinces : the German drill-sergeant, 
the German schoolmaster and the army of imperial officials. 
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In old Germany the officer, the teacher or professor, and the 
functionary, as representatives of the omnipotent State, were set 
apart from other men and honored accordingly. But the Alsa- 
tian bourgeoisie, deeply imbued with the equalitarian spirit of 
the French Revolution, refused to bow their heads to these men, 
nor admit their claims to superiority. Instinctively, as to a 
protecting mantle, the Alsatian middle-class clung to the French 
culture, and, above all, to the French language, which personi- 
fied it. In their eyes there was at stake no mere sentimental 
affection, strong as that might be, for the tongue they had so 
long practised and loved, there was much more: Germanization 
would for them mean a lowering in the social scale, for they 
knew there was no room under the German privilege caste 
system for their own proud independence. Both German and 
French writers are agreed that the Alsatian women of the 
higher classes were chiefly instrumental in keeping alive the 
attachment for France and all things French. Professional 
men were often forced through necessity or the desire for prefer- 
ment in office to compromise with the claims of Kultur. Not 
so their wives and daughters. The Alsatian mothers, whenever 
they could afford it, would send their daughters to boarding- 
schools or to convent-schools where French was the medium of 
education. Religion itself ministered to the old patriotism. 
French saints and patrons were invoked, French formulas and 
prayers were recited, and French holy days and anniversaries 
were kept. 12 Thus the bourgeoisie in the conquered provinces 
became the very bulwarks of French civilization, bulwarks, how- 
ever, which were fast weakening because of the ceaseless emi- 
gration of Alsatians to France. 

As for the peasant and artisan classes, although- they never 
considered the Germans as 'brothers', nor literary German as 
their 'mother-tongue', 13 they were slowly but surely being 
won over to Germanism by the combined action of German 

12 Georges Grappe, in Notie Alsace, Notre Lorraine, II, Chapter I. 1920. 

"The Alsatian dialect is, of course, akin to German, but High German 
must be learned at school by the Alsatian like any other foreign tongue. See 
Abbe 1 E. Wetterld : Le Probleme Alsacien-Lorrain,'m Revue de la Semaine, 
May 20, 1921. 
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schools, German barracks and the unexampled material pros- 
perity with which Germany endowed her subject provinces. 
Railway systems and canal and river navigation were immensely 
improved. Agriculture flourished with cheap and abundant 
fertilizers. Alsatian wines, no longer fearing French compe- 
tition, attained high prices on German markets. The growth 
of tobacco was developed, for it was no longer a State monopoly. 
As for manufacturing, not to mention an enormous expansion of 
the old spinning and weaving industries, both cotton and wool, 
the production of iron ore in annexed Lorraine alone had increased 
thirty-fold from 1871 to 10,14. Most beneficial of all to the 
country was the introduction of the admirable German system 
of labor insurance against sickness, accidents, old age and death. 
The provinces profited immensely, too, through the technical, 
trade and apprenticeship schools which the Imperial Govern- 
ment set up, and which France is only now after the war begin- 
ning to develop elsewhere on her territory. 11 There can be 
little doubt that, had the Germans pursued their task of assimila- 
tion in a liberal, indulgent and patient spirit, the process of 
.Germanization would have been so far advanced that by the 
fateful year 1914 people would have almost ceased talking of 
the 'Alsace-Lorraine problem'. That such a problem contin- 
tinued to exist right down to the Great War, was, above all, 
owing to the misdirected efforts of German officials and of the 
brutality and insolence of the German military men. After 
the conquerers had long experienced the bitterness of finding 
their overtures rejected by their 'Alsatian brothers', they 
came to the conclusion that nothing could be accomplished in 
the land except by force. As old Germany was becoming more 
and more completely militarized, who can wonder that the mili- 
tary men should have been left a pretty free hand in the 'enemy's 
country', as many Germans dubbed the conquered provinces. 15 
Thus, strengthened by persecution, the resistance of Alsace-Lor- 

14 Bourgeois and Pfister : La Vie Publique en Alsace-Lorraine depuis 1871, 
in Alsace-Lorraine et la Fronliere du Nord-Est, I, Paris, 1918. 

15 An instructive account of the German failure will be found written by 
Dr. Fred Curtus, in the Frankfurter Zeitung, April 12, 1914. Quoted in 
Nippold: Chauvinisme Allemand, 2nd edition, Paris, 1921. 
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raine took on new life and vigor. German barbarities in Alsace- 
Lorraine, as elsewhere during the war, filled full the cup of 
bitterness, and, when the French entered their lost provinces in 
November, 1918, Alsace, as President Poincare phrased it, "threw 
herself weeping on the neck of her long-lost mother". Some 
disenchantment, however, was sure to come with such a radical 
change as that from a German to a French regime. The younger 
generation of the peasant and working classes in Alsace no longer 
know any French, and find it hard to adjust themselves to the new 
regime. French taxation unavoidably presses hard upon the 
people, who cannot help contrasting their present difficulties 
with pre-war conditions. Alsatian wines find no sale in France 
and are boycotted in Germany. But the French authorities are 
patient and forbearing and, in the course of a few years, when 
prosperity shall have returned to the country, these discontents 
and grumblings will have faded away. 

In conclusion and speaking generally, one may say that the 
war has brought about a fermentation of minds among all French- 
men, 89% of those of military age having been mobilized and 
subjected to war experiences as well as to intensive propaganda 
of all sorts. The result has been an explosion of discontent and 
of criticism of time-honored habits or institutions. The moral 
as well as the material defects of French civilization are being 
aired, — as, for instance, the alarmingly low birth-rate coupled 
with the high mortality in urban centres, the spread of alcohol- 
ism, France's commercial and industrial inferiority to other na- 
tions and, above all, 'Parliamentarism'. This term in France 
refers primarily not to the legislative but to the administrative part 
of government, which forms a vast bureaucratic machine, purely 
appointive in its membership, and corresponding not only to our 
central, but also to our local, government officials, election to local 
administrative office being unknown. Of these various ques- 
tions and of the remedies proposed for their solution, we shall 
speak in a subsequent paper on reconstruction in France. 
Suffice it to say now that the necessity of finding, first, a satis- 
factory administration for Alsace-Lorraine, from its very his- 
tory wedded to local autonomy, and, secondly, a mode of rapid 
reconstruction for the devastated districts, has given an addi- 
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tional impetus to Regionalism, a movement which had long 
been gaining strength. Regionalism is a protest against what 
one may term the monstrous administrative extension of the 
French State into every nook and corner of local political life and 
of local self-government. It seeks to re-create, what the tentacu- 
lar civil service and over-centralization in Paris had almost suc- 
ceeded in destroying— vigorous and autonomous regional life, 
both economic and political. In this way real political parties, 
as opposed to political factions, might arise, parties based on 
real sectional interests and divergences. It was a significant 
event in the interest of Regionalism that a commissioner-gen- 
eral should be created to administer Alsace-Lorraine, with the 
power of deciding important measures on the spot, and of 
appealing directly to Paris over the civil service hierarchy. It 
was only a little less significant that a special minister for the 
devastated districts should be added to the Cabinet. The red- 
tape of the slow-working and unwieldy French bureaucratic 
machine had to be cut somewhere, for red-tape had shown 
itself quite inadequate to cope with the extraordinary situations 
created by the war. Henceforth the French governmental sys- 
tem is likely to take on the progressive flexibility which the 
times demand. Perhaps this is for France, and for those who 
admire her, her one war gain of most permanent value. 

Sedley Lynch Ware. 
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